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The Function of the Audio-Visual Consultant 
as Related to the Library 


Arnotp E, Luce 


Audio-Visual Consultant, State Department of Education 


In the spring of 1948 the administration 
of the State Department of Education, aware 
of the role played by audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials in the improvement of teach- 
ing techniques, employed the first audio- 
visual coordinator ever to be on the staff of 
the department. This coordinator was 
Richard C. Brower, who was at that time 
completing his graduate work in Education 
at the University of Minnesota. His major 
field was Audio-Visual Education. After 
three years of pioneer developmental work 
in the department, he joined the United 
States Information Service and was assigned 
to a post in Athens, Greece. Mr. Brower 
made some fine contributions to the field of 
instructional materials, among them the now 
famous Tapes for Teaching library of pre- 
recorded magnetic tapes. The reputation of 
this teaching tool has spread around the 
world and the material of these programs 
has now been copied by twenty-four other 
state agencies for use in schools and in adult 
education. 


Research has proved that effective utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials aids in the 
growth of learning. In the words of John 
Charles Schwartz, Jr., author of the hand- 
book, “Evaluation Criteria for an Audio- 
Visual Instructional Program,” “The Curric- 
ulum is defined as all experiences which 
pupils have while under the direction of the 
school including both classroom and extra 
classroom activities. Courses of study are 
defined as those parts of the curriculum 
which are planned for classroom use.” In 
order that instructional aids may be an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum and the course 
of study, persons charged with obtaining 
materials and equipment should participate 
in the development of and have a clear 
understanding of the aims and content area 
which are included in the curriculum and 
course of study. 

The function of the office of Audio-Visual 
Consultant is to provide leadership on the 
utilization of the instructional aids that are 
classified as audio-visual. 


In the opinion of this writer, instructional 
materials have a natural place in school and 
public libraries. It is here that people who 
are interested in seeking out more and bet- 
ter information expect to find it. Audio- 
visual materials have long been recognized 
as a means of acquiring more information 
in a shorter time and with a more lasting 
impression than is possible through the tra- 
ditional method of verbal transmission from 
teacher to pupil. Research has shown that 
when the visual image is coupled directly 
with the auditory experience, much more 
effective learning is the result. Hence the 
use of the sound motion picture brings to 


the student experiences which he might 


never have realized, such as a boat trip on 
the Yangtze River, an airplane flight over 
Alaska, or a tour around the United States 
by bus to see the national parks. 

In preparing a unit of study for a class, 
the teacher should explore all the possibili- 
ties for enriching that unit. She should be 
able to find in the school library a well- 
cataloged file of flat pictures which could be 
projected on a screen by means of an opaque 
projector. This technique makes it possible 
for all to see the same picture at the same 
time and thus provides ample opportunity 
for class discussion. Subsequently these pic- 
tures may be placed on the poster board for 
additional study. There is now available on 
filmstrips a wealth of fine materials on al- 
most all subjects. Here again we have the 
projected still pictures which can be studied 
at the pupils’ own rates of comprehension. 
Filmstrips are relatively inexpensive and 
should be carefully selected by teacher com- 
mittees to meet the needs of the planned cur- 
riculum. Every good school library should 
have a collection of such filmstrips cata- 
loged and ready for use by teachers of all 
grade levels. 

The Audio-Visual Consultant is prepared 
to assist the librarian with suggestions as to 
sources of such materials, and the methods 
of mounting and filing them. This office is 
the recipient of much new and valuable 
material sent out by producers who wish to 
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have it brought to the attention of teachers 
and librarians. This material includes cata- 
logs of films, filmstrips, slides, flat pictures, 
and recordings. 

Another effective teaching device is the 
sound motion picture, which can “bring the 
world into the classroom.” It is incompar- 
able for shaping attitudes on various social 
issues. When properly used it can enrich a 
unit of study better than any other medium 
now employed. A school library should be 
provided with a file of the 16 millimeter 
film catalogs of local film libraries, as well 
as the H. W. Wilson Company’s Educa- 
tional Film Guide, which is a classified list- 
ing of most of the films suitable for school 
use. 


Teaching Films Custodians, an organiza- 
tion composed of educators, has negotiated 
with Hollywood motion picture companies 
for the release of 180 of their best produc- 
tions for use in schools. The organization 
recognizes that some of the theatrical pro- 
ductions have a definite value from a cul- 
tural viewpoint. The films have been care- 
fully edited and cut in length to fit the aver- 
age class period. Many of these selected 
films are available from the University of 
Minnesota Extension Film Library. English 
and Social Studies teachers find them useful 
in setting the stage for an effective study of 
classical literature or historical events. 


This office will provide other lists of films 
which are approved for teaching purpose. 
Also it will furnish suggestions for the oper- 
ation of an audio-visual program in an indi- 
vidual school system or community. A book 
recently published by the University of Ne- 
braska Press entitled, Enriching the Curric- 
ulum Through Motion Pictures, edited by 
Wesley C. Meierhenry, will be found to be 
a very helpful guide to teachers. 


As previously mentioned in this article, 
the Tapes For TEACHING service oper- 
ated by the State Department of Education 
provides a wide variety of recorded mate- 
rial designed for classroom use. These pro- 
grams are available without cost (except 
postage) to the public schools, libraries and 
colleges of Minnesota and may be secured 
by sending blank tapes to the Tapes for 
Teaching Service, Room 21, TNM Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The speed of your tape recorder should be 
stated in the order. Catalogs and suggested 


uses of the programs may be secured from 
this office. There is also a mimeographed 
list of suggested uses of the tape recorder in 
the classroom which may be obtained on 
request. 

This material consists of recordings of im- 
portant speeches by recent presidents of the 
United States, dramatizations of historical 
events, discussions on topics of health and 
safety, and lessons in art and music appre- 
ciation. The latter programs contain selec- 
tions played from the music of many famous 
composers. This is only a partial list of the 
fine material available on magnetic record- 
ing tapes. The school library should pro- 
vide a listing of these programs, and if space 
permits, it should provide listening rooms 
for pupils and teachers. In addition to the 
tape programs, there is a wealth of fine 
teaching material on phonograph records, 
which libraries should have listed as to the 
sources and availability. 


In the field of non-projected materials, 
there are such devices as models, mockups, 
dioramas, posters, and exhibits that contrib- 
ute much to the enrichment of teaching and 
lend themselves well to library display. At- 
tractive exhibits may be constructed to call 
attention to special events such as Education 
Week, Fire Prevention Week, Anniversa- 
ries, etc. Poster boards are excellent devices 
to supplement exhibits which may contain 
models or dioramas. Students will have 
much valuable learning experience if they 
are permitted to participate in the planning 
and construction of such exhibits. They 
should be encouraged to develop special 
types of skills such as taking care of and 
processing pictures and making posters. 
Teacher-made instructional materials could 
also be exhibited during orientation week. 

Space and time do not permit a compre- 
hensive discussion of the use of all these 
materials in a school or public library. The 
librarian who is interested in making her 
library a place of rich learning experiences 
will devise ways of making all of the ma- 
terials discussed above part of the library’s 
contribution to improve teaching in the 
school. 

To summarize, this writer believes that 
the library has a great potential influence 
on education in the community and that 
much can be accomplished by making the 
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library a center for listing the sources, mak- 
ing evaluations, and distributing certain in- 
structional material. 

This Consultant stands ready to assist 
with such services as suggestions for special 
teaching problems, audio-visual workshops, 
projection or sound recording equipment 


problems, building construction, room dark- 
ening, projector operation, and public rela- 
tions. 

Finally, the chief objective of this office is 
to bring about a desirable amount of im- 
provement in instruction in the schools and 
communities of Minnesota. 





— Give Mill Public Library Levy Remains —— 


May 25, 1953 
Honorable C. Elmer Anderson 
Governor of the State of Minnesota 
State Capitol 


Dear Governor Anderson: 


You have called my attention to the resolution of the council of the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation pertaining to the passage of an act by the 1953 legislature reducing through error a tax 
levy of five mills heretofore authorized for library purposes to three mills and urging you to take 
whatever action can be taken to avert “‘catastrophic’’ consequences to many libraries and com- 
munities they serve by reason of such error. 


The matter involved has been given careful consideration by the undersigned. An investi- 
gation of the bills in question discloses that L. 1953, c. 434, is null and void. The bill introduced 
as H.F. 830 was erroneously engrossed and enrolled. Such enrollment resulted in a material 
variance between the bill passed by the legislature and the one signed by the Governor. In such 
circumstances, the enactment of H.F. 830 as L. 1953, c. 434, is invalid. 


From an investigation of the legislation here considered, it also appears that H.F. 1939 was 
introduced during the last days of the session obviously for the purpose of correcting the word- 
ing of L. 1953, c. 434. H.F. 1939 was so framed as to show that such was its purpose. 


The enactment of H.F. 1939 as L. 1953, c. 686, was clearly intended to eliminate certain 
wording in H.F. 830, which House bill had previously been signed by the Governor and enacted 
as L. 1953, c. 434. The author of H.F. 1939 has informed me that through error the five mill 
provision contained in L. 1953, c. 434, was reduced to three mills in the bill enacted as L. 1953, 
c. 686. This error the council of the Minnesota Library Association states will deprive many city 
libraries of the support available to them in the past and will result to extent in some cases of 
closing of the libraries. 


As under Minnesota decisions, L. 1953, c. 434, must be held of no force and effect, it is 
very questionable as to whether such an invalid law can be legally amended as intended by the 
passage of L. 1953, c. 686. 


Even if a portion of the last cited chapter erroneously reducing the authorized tax mills 
from five to three could be held to be valid notwithstanding that the passage of H.F. 1939, 
L. 1953, c. 686, was intended to amend the void act, the further question would arise as to 
whether the last sentence of c. 686 is not so limited in its application as to constitute special 
legislation which is prohibited by the state constitution and therefore unconstitutional. 


It is therefore my opinion that all subdivisions of government who, prior to enactment of 
L. 1953, c. 686, were authorized to levy up to five mills for library purposes are justified in 
continuing to make levies up to that amount. 


Very truly yours, 


J. A. A. Burnouist 
Attorney General 

















Educational Television and the Library 


S. N. WeErnNIcK 


Radio Program Supervisor, University of Minnesota 


In essence, a library may be considered as 
a collection and dissemination center for the 
knowledge man has accumulated over the 
past generations. In essence, too, educa- 
tional television is nothing more than a vis- 
ual and aural tool for the broadcast of this 
same knowledge. A library stores and trans- 
mits this knowledge through the physical 
medium of inked paper bound into books; 
television broadcasts this knowledge through 
the spoken word and through pictures. In 
other words, a library and a television sta- 
tion may both be considered as media for 
the communication of knowledge. We can 
agree, I think, that this pool of knowledge 
serves no useful purpose unless and until 
it 1s disseminated. 

This apparently simple conception of the 
basic functions of a library and a television 
station is an important consideration in any 
attempt to discover the advantages that 
accrue to both — and to the public, espe- 
cially — when they are in simultaneous 
operation. Now let us examine briefly the 
inherent character of each of these media. 


A library stores and disseminates concen- 
trates of knowledge, if we may so call each 
book on its shelves. This information is in 
written form, which means that the reader 
may take as much or as little time as neces- 
sary in reading and re-reading to suit his 
own speed of comprehension, and that he 
may derive as much or as little information 
from each book as he wishes. In one single 
location it brings together many varied areas 
of information so that the reader may be 
directed to cross-references, and so that he 
may pursue one or several lines of related 
information, perhaps different from what 
another reader may be interested in. 


None of this is true for a television sta- 
tion. It broadcasts its information, indis- 
criminately and at large. It cannot be ad- 
justed to the varying comprehension rates 
of each of its individual viewers, nor can it 
follow the many related bypaths that a par- 
ticular viewer may be interested in. Nor 
can it delve as deeply into any subject as 
can the individual who sits in a library with 
its vast resources at hand. But it does reach 
him in his home; it is not necessary for him 


to make a physical journey, however short, 
and it does present to him — without any 
prior effort or interest on his part — subjects 
in which he might be interested. In other 
words, it is much like advertising. It attracts 


) his interest to a product — a particular edu- 


cational area — that he might not previously 
have thought about; it arouses his interest, 
and it stimulates him to think about a sub- 
ject — many subjects, as a matter of fact. 


Since he cannot pursue this subject beyond 
the time it is presented on television, nor as 
thoroughly as he may like, he must turn to 
the library where he can find this informa- 
tion in greater length and detail and in a 
form that he may keep with him as long as 
he may need it (subject of course to lending 
rules), to read, to study and to re-read as 
often and as intensively as necessary. 


We may say, then, that in one way educa- 
tional television can perform an advertising 
function for the library because it calls the 
library’s product to the attention of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of viewers. But more 
important is the fact that educational tele- 
vision and the library system can be mutu- 
ally beneficial. 

The more information and education, 
even in a limited audio-visual form, that is 
given to the general public, the more the 
public will turn its attention to continuing 
its education in depth. 

There are two great sources of program 
information that every educational television 
system must draw upon. One is, of course, 
the knowledge of the living authorities on 
campuses and in school systems. The other 
is the repository of the minds of the past 
contained in the libraries of today in the 
form of books. 

To confine one’s self to the statement that 
a television book review program will stimu- 
late an interest in libraries is to mention only 
a minor factor and to disregard the greater 
stimulation television produces merely by 
presenting any educational topic to its view- 
ers. A program on child psychology — and 
immediately a crowd of parents demand 
books on child psychology. A program on 
English literature — and the fiction shelves 
become denuded. A program on interna- 
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tional affairs — the waiting list for recom- 
mended reading grows. Is it necessary to 
continue this listing? 

How does this state of affairs affect librar- 
ians and libraries? First, there can and 
should be a close cooperation between librar- 
ians and program personnel on educational 
television stations. Program personnel can- 
not be expected to know everything about 
everything. They must be able to put their 
hands on resource material. It will be the 
job of librarians, together with teachers, to 
compile these “subject area” packages. It 
will be their job to see that the library’s 
shelves contain the volumes that the educa- 
tional television program recommends to the 
listener-viewer as additional reading, and to 
suggest these lists of recommended reading, 
in conjunction with the content specialist 
of each program, to the television program 
director. 

Secondly, informal adult education will 
be expanded via television to limits hitherto 
undreamt of. Because it will be informal, 
some guide other than the teacher must 
direct the “students” to the books, periodi- 
cals, articles, etc., that will make up his 
reading. This will be another function of 
the librarian. 

And, finally, skipping over dozens of 





July, 1953, in three areas of the state. 


be stressed. 





The Library Division will sponsor a series of one-day Workshops during 


ee Mrs. Arlene Hartwick, Librarian 
so niajdtaedieealatan Ethel Dunn, Librarian 
daa Kathleen McCormick, Librarian 


Librarians, trustees, friends of libraries, members of book committees are all 
welcome to attend the practical discussions of the problems of libraries serving 
small Minnesota communities. This year Reference and Pamphlet Service are to 


Tuesday, July r4.......... Springfield...... 
Tuesday, July 2z.......... Lake City........ 
Tuesday, July 28.......... Eveleth............. 


Each Minnesota library will receive information concerning the time of the 
morning and afternoon sessions and the meeting place in each town. The an- 
nouncement will be mailed in June by the Library Division. 


areas, there is the field of children’s educa- 
tion. Because television presents the visual 
picture as it broadcasts aurally, the vocabu- 
lary and the experiential background of 
every child who has access to a television set 
expands at a much greater rate than did that 
of his parent. This means children will be 
reading more — not less — than did their 
parents. This means that the child will be 
reading material once thought proper for an 
older age group. It means a revision of 
reading lists, a greater demand upon the 
library’s personnel, and more utilization of 
the resources of the library than ever before 
in this history of education. 

What the invention of moveable type was 
to the Middle Ages, educational television 
is to this, and future, generations. The 
library of today may be likened to the mon- 
astery library of the Middle Ages with its 
few dozen rolls of parchment manuscript 
when compared to the library of the future 
with its hugely expanded services to a com- 
munity limited only by the range of the 
educational television station’s signals. 

There is no question whether educational 
television means an expansion of the func- 
tions of today’s libraries. The only question 
is: Are we preparing fast enough for this 
expansion? j 

















Minnesota Educators and Librarians Concerned 
About Educational Television Program 


Mrs. LorayNE PALARINE 


Supervisor, Audio-Radio-Television Education, St. Paul Public Schools 


Minnesota educators and librarians are 
not complacently waiting before they study, 
participate in, and evaluate television pro- 
grams and their effect upon our children 
and adults in the community. They are 
aware of the potentially dynamic force of 
television in imparting knowledge and stim- 
ulating the desire to search for further infor- 
mation. 

Television, as a medium of communica- 
tion, is by its very nature a part of the proc- 
ess through which education must fulfill its 
purpose and obligation to society. The chal- 
lenge has become significant, startling, and 
far-reaching, and so we all search for more 
information and understanding of the me- 
dium. Just what can educational television 
do? It can offer the inspiration and guid- 
ance of great literature; it can tap vast re- 
sources of local community needs; it can 
deal with problems of children, adolescents, 
and adults; it is perfectly suited for the por- 
trayal of the arts, painting, and music. 

Let us plan projects which will enliven 
the processes of education and send the 
viewers back to the schools and libraries in 
search of more information. Many of the 
programs now do that very thing both in 
preparation and in the follow-up activities. 
Librarians have already noticed numerous 
requests for books and other library mate- 
rials following radio and television pro- 
grams such as “The Zoo Parade,’ “Ding- 
Dong School,” “Video School,” “Farm and 
Home Hour,” “Adventures in Science,” 
“Carnival of Books,” “Mr. Peepers,” “The- 
atre Guild,” “Mr. Wizard,” “Playhouse of 
Stars,” “Cavalcade of America,” “Meet Me 
at the Zoo,” and many others. In prepara- 
tion for WCCO-TV Video School classes, 
teachers of the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
public schools and the University of Minne- 
sota turn to books, experts, and handicraft 
material. Just ask Perrie Jones, Della Mc- 
Gregor, Merle Lennartson, Jane Morey, 
Glenn Lewis, Maureen Hoffman, Russel 
Plimpton, or Sarah Wallace and you will be 
given dozens of television ideas that will 


bring people back to use the libraries more 
than ever before. 

There is indeed a need for us to pool our 
resources, a need for audience research and 
program research. Educational television 
programs in Minnesota are broadcast at the 
present time over commercial stations, which 
have cooperated wholeheartedly with schools 
and civic organizations; however, there has 
been a statewide interest in the reservation 
of television channels for educational sta- 
tions. We recognize the dynamic, powerful 
impact upon people. An estimated 44 mil- 
lion people watched the inauguration cere- 
monies. In the Twin City area alone, there 
are an estimated 224,000 TV sets. No other 
device can carry such a volume of education 
and information to every corner of the state 
so efficiently and so cheaply. But let us 
review briefly what has been done for educa- 
tional television so far. 

Along with the robins and crocuses in the 
spring of 1951 came the unfreezing of the 
television industry. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission decision to set aside 242 
channels for educational purposes opened 
the way for almost every American eventu- 
ally to be within range of at least one station. 
A national network of educational stations 
—or even two networks — is a possibility, 
but we must start at our local and state 
levels. Minnesota citizens and institutions 
have made that start and will continue to 
meet the challenge. Educational and cul- 
tural institutions in Minnesota sent com- 
ments to the FCC expressing their concern 
about the reserved channels. I should like 
to quote excerpts from the comments signed 
by Perrie Jones of the St.Paul Public Library 
system, indicating her realization of imme- 
diate and urgent interest. 

“The St. Paul Public Library system, as 
well as its official Advisory Board and the 
Board of Trustees of the Friends of the 
Library, are deeply concerned in the deci- 
sions to be made for the use of television 
for educational purposes. They are con- 
vinced of the importance and wisdom of 
reserving a certain proportion of television 
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channels now available for educational use. 
To develop the educational and informative 
functions of television to the full, public 
libraries in addition to schools, colleges and 
universities should have access to its pro- 
grams, 

“The public library is a source of educa- 
tion, supplementing the school curriculums, 
a primary source for young people and 
adults who have terminated their academic 
training, and also providing much of the 
material used both directly and indirectly 
by commercial and educational organiza- 
tions in preparing their television programs. 
It is a powerhouse of ideas stocked with the 
records of what men of all time have thought 
and done . . . records which can and do 
inspire and guide us in the future. 

“Television can open up these resources 
to the community from the pre-school child 
to the oldest grandsire as can no other me- 
dium of communication. Programs indicat- 
ing library services to special groups such 
as shut-ins, hospitalized sick, the ’teen ager, 
labor, women’s clubs, rural communities, 
the older members of the community, as 
well as those new departures in library facil- 
ities such as the bookmobile regularly reach- 
ing isolated parts of the city, its special room 
for listening to recorded music, its micro- 
filmed newspapers, its practical and too sel- 
dom used government documents, its pup- 
pet stage and penny theatre and summer 
reading plans for children, its branch, sta- 


tion and school services to outlying commu- 
nities — such programs are constantly being 
created with gratifying results and should 
be televised. These, however, have barely 
scratched the surface. Additional presenta- 
tions of behind-the-scenes in the life of the 
library, of adult education classes, Great 
Books Groups, of book reviewing and spe- 
cial exploratory prejects and its numerous 
by-products also offer fertile possibilities.” 

The St. Paul Public Library together with 
the University of Minnesota, the St. Paul 
Public Schools, the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, College of St. Thomas and others 
filed copies of comments with the FCC in 
support of the reservation of Channels 2 
and 8 for educational purposes. Over the 
nation, 150 institutions filed comments, 
21,000 pages of transcripts of testimony and 
evidence and 845 exhibits were brought 
before the FCC showing the intense interest 
in saving television channels for cultural 
advancement. Let educational television have 
priority on your agenda; contact your mem- 
bers on the Minnesota Citizens Educational 
Television Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of 111 organizations, who are 
working for a Minnesota Educational Tele- 
vision Network. Be informed of the prog- 
ress which has been made by this citizens’ 
committee in the past few months and give 
them your active support during the next 
two years before our next State Legislature 
meets. 














News and Notes 


Minnesota librarians were saddened by news of the death of Katharine M. Yerxa on April 
10, 1953. Miss Yerxa had been a member of the staff of the Minneapolis Public Library since 
1924. After serving as an assistant in the Business and Hosmer Branches and in the Readers’ 
Advisory Service, in 1940 she was appointed head of the Franklin Branch. In 1944 she became 
Head Librarian at Walker Branch. She made significant contributions to the library field through 
her work with the Minnesota Library Association and the American Library Association. 

Mrs. Leonard Erickson has been appointed librarian of the Litchfield Public Library. She 
succeeds Mrs. Bess Harmon who resigned recently after serving for twenty-six years with the 
library. Mrs. Erickson received her training in library science at the University of Minnesota, 
and has had experience as a public school librarian, and as a branch librarian in the Duluth 
Public Library. 

Dr. E. B. Stanford, Director of Libraries, University of Minnesota, has announced the 
appointment of Ralph Harvey Hopp as Assistant Director for Readers’ Services, effective July 1, 
1953. Mr. Hopp is a graduate of the Library School at the University of Illinois. oe 

Twenty-four years of library service ended in March of this year when Hazel Witchie 
retired from her position as head of the Social Service Branch of the Minneapolis Public Library. 
She will be succeeded by Florence Mattice. 

















How to Start an Audio-Visual Center 


AcatHa L. Kien 


Film Librarian, St. 


Before purchasing materials or equipment 
for audio-visual services the librarian must 
read, and plan, and visit other audio-visual 
centers. Existing local resources and the 
community’s unmet needs, as well as the 
amount of money to be spent, must be con- 
sidered in planning what the library will do 
in the audio-visual field. 


I feel it is best to begin by serving, as well 
as possible, one segment of the community 
with one type of audio-visual material: the 
wide use of one new service will justify 
later expansion to include other services and 
will provide the need for added funds. 
Phonograph records will probably be added 
first by the library wishing to supplement 
its accustomed functions with audio-visual 
services. There are standard recommended 
lists of records for public library purchase, 
and maintenance and routines are also well 
covered in publications. Many public li- 
braries already have fairly well-established 
record collections. 

Films should be next on the list of services 
to be added to the audio-visual center. Al- 
though films are initially expensive, the cost 
per person viewing a film is usually less 
than the cost per reader of a book purchased 
by the library. Books and other library ma- 
terials are primarily useful to individuals 
and secondarily useful to groups. But films 
are of particular and valuable use for adult 
groups—those influential components of the 
community who need assistance and have 
had too little assistance in the past. Films 
are exceptionally effective, too, in adding to 
the knowledge, understanding, and culture 
of a community, because of the shared im- 
pact on the mind and emotions of this sight 
and sound combination. 


Since my recent experience has been in 
the field of 16 millimeter films, I shall de- 
scribe in part what can be done to provide 
film service for your community. Film in- 
formation is a kind of audio-visual assist- 
ance that any library can provide. The 
library can and should acquire the publica- 
tions listed at the end of this article and 
keep on hand up-to-date catalogs with hold- 
ings and addresses of the various film 
libraries that will lend or rent films to the 


Paul Public Library 


library or to groups in the community. The 
library can then act as booking or borrow- 
ing agent for all local groups. In addition, 
the library can pay the rentals for com- 
munity organizations instead of purchasing 
films for its own collection. This, of course, 
can be done only after the library has de- 


fined which community groups it will serve. 


In conjunction with its film information 
service, the library can assist community 
groups in planning film and discussion pro- 
grams, perhaps even initiating such a pro- 
gram in the library. Programs already 
worked out on “Great Men and Great 
Issues” and “World Affairs Are Your 
Affairs” by the Film Council of America, 
and the American Heritage discussion pro- 
grams outlined by the American Library 
Association can be used most easily at the 
beginning. Many libraries have also used 
programs centering around the home and 
family. There are innumerable possibilities 
for programs, depending on the needs of 
the community. 

When a library decides that it requires a 
film collection of its own, it can try to ob- 
tain gifts from benefactors and from the 
Friends of the Library, or it can request a 
special appropriation to launch the new 
service. But if the library cannot obtain 
large special gifts or appropriations, it can 
still make a start by allowing funds for a 
projector in one year’s library budget and 
purchasing films and minimum maintenance 
equipment the following year. 


Whom the film library will serve and 
with what kind of films are perhaps the 
most important decisions to be made before 
making any film purchases. For if the new 
film library undertakes to serve everyone, 
the result will be a poor job. Often children, 
through the schools, have the rudiments of 
audio-visual service, and the adults have 
free sponsored films available from com- 
mercial or business companies (e.g. “Modern 
Talking Pictures”). Quite frequently, how- 
ever, there are few film sources easily avail- 
able to adult study groups, and the library 
can well limit its first purchases to films for 
the use of these groups. Film service can 
then be developed as an integral part of the 
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adult education program of the library. 
Whatever the decisions, they should be 
based on a survey of the community groups 
and other community and regional film 
resources. A questionnaire can be sent out 
to every known group in the community 
asking: Do you use 16mm films in your 
programs? If so, where do you get them 
and do you pay rental or transportation 
costs? What kinds of films do you wish 
you could borrow locally, and at what serv- 
ice or rental fee? Do you have a 16mm 
sound projector? 


There are two seemingly conflicting con- 
siderations in purchasing films for the 
library. If the library is to spend its money 
wisely, it must have very high standards in 
film selection, purchasing only exception- 
ally good films. Yet if it is purchasing films 
to serve as a basis for a series of discussion 
programs, it will find some areas or subjects 
in which there are no outstanding films. 
Perhaps then the decision should be to stress 
quality and neglect the special area. None- 
the-less, compromises will have to be made 
occasionally. 


In compiling a list of films for preview, 
hours must be spent in critical evaluations. 
No film should be purchased without first 
having been viewed. Representatives of 
community groups that are possible future 
users of the films should be asked to aid the 
librarian in previewing and_ evaluating 
them. Such organizations as the American 
Association of University Women, League 
of Women Voters, church groups, men’s 
clubs, and labor unions will be glad to help 
and can tell the librarian whether or not 
the film has value for them. These preview 
sessions lessen the publicity work necessary 
later on and guarantee better use of the 
films. 

I think no librarian will ever forget that 
fun is an important part of any activity and 
that some books advertised as pure enter- 
tainment often get important ideas across. 
The library needs films which are good 
entertainment to lighten an _ otherwise 
serious program. 

Libraries can sometimes obtain sponsored 
films (films produced by companies and 
service organizations) on a long-term loan 
or deposit basis for the use of their com- 
munity groups. These are worth-while addi- 
tions if they are evaluated by the same 
standards as purchased films. 


Printed correlated materials should be 
circulated with the films. A folder or manila 
envelope, prepared when the film is 
processed, can contain an introduction to 
the film, a study guide if there is one, evalu- 
ations and descriptions, a pamphlet on the 
subject covered by the film, and a brief 
bibliography of additional material in the 
library. This information will help each 
borrowing group to make better use of the 


film. 


Space, housing, suggested budget alloca- 
tions, booking and housekeeping records, 
and equipment are all problems to be faced, 
but there is advice given on these subjects 
in the various publications listed at the close 
of this article. Most helpful of all are visits 
to several other film libraries. There the 
librarian can see for herself different kinds 
of splicing and rewind equipment, the film 
cements that seem to work best and, inter- 
estingly enough, the pall-bearers’ gloves that 
are standard equipment for checking films. 
Too, film librarians are very willing to 
answer letters requesting information on all 
“How do you do it” questions. 


Whether or not to charge a service fee 
for the use of the films always confronts 
the “about to open” film library. Some 
libraries do not charge, since they do not 
ask service fees for other library materials. 
Other libraries charge ten cents to fifty 
cents per reel to cover insurance against 
damage, or to take care of minor repairs 
to the film. This is sometimes considered a 
nuisance to collect, but it is also a nuisance 
and sometimes poor public relations to 
charge for each minor injury (e.g. splices). 
If the library does not charge any service 
fee for borrowing films, I think it will also 
find it best not to charge for minor film 
repairs, although it should set up a schedule 
of charges for major film damage. Inci- 
dentally, most film libraries find that users 
do very little serious damage to the films 
they use, 


Since film collections are comparatively 
recent developments, every librarian has an 
opportunity to cooperate with other com- 
munity sources, coordinating all film activi- 
ties in the community and region, and avoid- 
ing duplication of materials. There is no 
reason in any community for a public library 
film collection to develop in competition 
with or in ignorance of other film collec- 
tions. There is also the very real possibility 
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of regional cooperation in the purchase and 
use of films as in Ohio, where film circuits 
are successful. Even though the Ohio plan 
might not prove adaptable to Minnesota, 
there surely is some way of cooperating to 
bring more films to Minnesota communities. 


Film strips have been a fast-growing part 
of the visual field. New, inexpensive, easy- 
to-operate projectors have helped greatly to 
increase the usefulness of film strips. There 
are a number of film strips now that are 
useful for adult discussion groups (N. Y. 
Times, Life magazine, and religious film 
strips). Film strips are inexpensive and less 
easily damaged than films and are good for 
promoting discussion because they can be 
stopped at any frame that provokes com- 
ment. 

Although there is much more to be said 
about these and other audio-visual ma- 
terials, slides, tape recordings, opaque pro- 
jectors, what the librarian needs to do in 
adding each to her audio-visual center can 
be summarized in part as follows: 

Read 

Visit other libraries 

Find best location 

Make up list of equipment and supplies 
needed and estimated cost 

Draw up a set of policy questions to be 
decided 

Plan areas of service 

Purchase 

When everything is ready, give publicity 
to newspapers and send a letter to every 
adult group, inviting their patronage and 
offering program planning assistance. In- 
clude a list of holdings and an explanation 
of the service and the rules governing its 
use. 


Publications 

Basic 

Directory of 2002 16mm film libraries, by 
S. Reid and A. Carpenter. (U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1951, no. 11). U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. New edition is due. 

Educational film guide. Biennial, with quar- 
terly supplements. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52. 

Educators guide to free films. Annual. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. 

Film library administration; “How we do 
it,” by members of Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19. 

Films in public libraries, by Hoyt R. Galvin. 
Library journal, v. 72, no. 18, October 15, 
1947, part 2. 

Filmstrip guide. Annual, with quarterly 
supplements. H. W. Wilson Company. 
How to run a film library. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

1945. 

Supplementary 

Educational motion pictures and libraries, 
by G. D. McDonald. American Library 
Association. 1942. 

Ideas on film, ed. by Cecile Starr. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1951. 

The information film, by Gloria Waldron. 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 

Making films work for your community, 
ed. by Patricia P. Blair. Educational Film 
Library Association. 1946. 

Publications of the Film Council of Amer- 
ica, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
The “How to” pamphlets are being re- 
vised and published under new titles. 
Write for list. 














Visual Aids Service 


Marcaret M. McGuire 


First Assistant, Visual Aids Service, Minneapolis Public Library 


The collection of audio-visual material in 
the Minneapolis Public Library has grown 
from the use of slides and pictures, as far 
back as 1910, to the present varied media 
of foreign language recordings in several 
languages, projected ceiling books for in- 
valids, music records and 16mm films. 

The Visual Aids Service, as the center of 
most of the Library’s audio-visual material, 
was officially opened to the public on Janu- 
ary 2, 1947, as a division of the Art Depart- 
ment, with Margaret N. Fletcher, library 
assistant in charge. 


The film collection, the main service of 
VAS, has grown from 21 titles in 1947 to 
530 titles in April, 1953. The circulation 
during this time increased from 2,723 to 
9,600, with an audience participation of 
130,000 in 1947, and 400,000 in 1952. Patron 
borrowers increased from 422 in 1947 to 
1,030 in 1952. 

During the first four years of service, 
more films were borrowed for home use 
than for either church or organizational 
programs. In 1951 and 1952, clubs and 
organizations made the most use of films. 
The figures according to actual usage in 
1952 were: clubs—1,006 programs; churches 
—gog programs; homes—824 programs; and 
schools—576 programs. 

Since 1952, any individual over 16 who 
qualifies as an owner of a Minneapolis 
Public Library card may become a film 
borrower. School use was limited before 
that time. 

In 1950, the “no school use” by either 
students or teachers because of the larger 
Board of Education audio-visual facilities, 
was changed to allow school use of Library 
films Tuesday through Thursday. In Sep- 
tember, 1952, the limited school use of 
Library films was ended for anyone in the 
Minneapolis and suburban area, giving the 
privilege of borrowing films to any Library 
patron over 16 years of age. Borrowers 
under 21 must have statements signed by 
parents accepting responsibility for the use 
of Library films. 

Since the audio-visual departments of the 
Board of Education and the University of 
Minnesota provide films for classroom use, 


the Library collection’s emphasis on a wider 
range of subjects offers a more varied selec- 
tion for all film borrowers, providing a new 
perspective in both old and new fields. 
The films, ranging from “Three Little 
Bruins in the Woods” to “You Can Beat 
the A-Bomb,” are on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. Supplementing the larger fields of 
world-wide description and travel, business 
and industry, science, religion and brother- 
hood, literature, music and art, there are 
films on health and safety, defense, trans- 
portation, sports, Indians and cowboys, ad- 
venture, holidays, local interests, famous 
people and a few films for children. 


Of popular appeal are films with an 
American theme which aid foreign visitors, 
students and new residents in their under- 
standing of this country, and films that 
assist students and visitors from other coun- 
tries in describing their homelands. Foreign 
students also use the numerous VAS period- 
icals in their study of A-V tools. 


“Shut-ins” both in hospitals and at home, 
find enjoyment in their use of VAS films 
and the Projected Books. The latter, recently 
transferred to the VAS from the Library’s 
Circulation Department, supply a means of 
reading which even the most helpless in- 
valid can use. The collection, three ceiling 
projectors and 119 books of varied themes 
on film, is primarily for the use of the home 
invalid. Upon request, a projector and sev- 
eral microfilmed books are delivered to the 
patient, and left with him for one month, 
through the cooperation of the Library and 
members of the Lions Club of Minneapolis. 

The film strips and slides offer about the 
same subject material the 16mm films do. 
The extensive slide and stereograph collec- 
tions of the VAS have been greatly im- 
proved by the addition of some 2,700 2x2 
slides and 250 35mm filmstrips. The 
mounted slides of the best work of local 
amateur photographers have formed a most 
welcome addition to VAS scenic views of 
Minneapolis and Minnesota. 

The 30,000 34%x4 slides are used almost 
entirely in schools and churches. The 7,000 
stereographs and eight stereoscopes, while 
less used, are a popular feature with school 
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children and older adults. Since the intro- 
duction of the three-dimensional film, in- 
‘terest in stereographs has greatly revived. 

There is an overnight service charge of 
25c per reel for all sound films and 25c for 
two reels for all silent films except those 
sponsored and purchased by and for the 
use of the members of the Minneapolis Film 
Society. Slides and filmstrips are issued for 
three days and stereographs for 14 days with- 
out charge. 

The VAS has two 16mm film projectors, 
seven 314xq4 slide projectors, three 2x2 slide 
projectors, two of which are used for film- 
strips, and three screens. The overnight fee 
for the use of a 16mm projector is $3.00 
while the rental on the other projectors 
ranges from 50c to 75c. 

The simple, non-complicated system of 
not booking films to different borrowers on 
consecutive days makes it possible to fill 
“99.979, of reservations on the day prom- 
ised.” A visible card book index by title of 
the film and individual request slips by the 
name of the borrower and date-wanted make 
an almost foolproof system. The visible card 
index which allows reservations to be made 
as long as one year ahead is a quick and 
easy way of checking film availability. 

For the convenience of both staff and 
patrons, VAS has a loose-leaf book file with 
one page allowed for each film. Additional 
reviews and evaluations are added as found. 
To further assist the film borrower in his 
use of and search for films and the repre- 
sentatives from club, church, professional, 
business and industrial groups seeking help 
in planning programs, VAS has developed 
a film advisory and information service of 
catalogs, bibliographies, classified pamphlets 
and periodicals. Periodicals are clipped for 
pertinent and more usable information. The 
VAS aids persons and groups from localities 
without audio-visual facilities by suggesting 
ways for them to secure films for programs. 

A Tuesday noon film series for loop 
workers and shoppers has been held at the 
Library since 1951. Popular from the be- 
ginning, with attendances as high as 200, 
programs are planned for six week periods 
on such subjects as “The Middle East,” 
“America Grows,” “Minnesota” and “Books 
and Literature.” “You and Your Govern- 
ment” was presented as a pre-election feat- 
ure in 1952. 


Famed Minneapolis Symphony conductor 
Antal Dorati introduced a “Music at Noon” 
series during the early days of 1953. The 
series, well-received and enjoyed, included a 
varied program of films on instruments, a 
radio rehearsal of the radio Telephone Hour 
program, a condensed “Barber of Seville,” 
the presentation of the work of individual 
artists, as Paderewski’s “Moonlight Sonata,” 
symphonies and popular hymns and songs. 

Not only are the noon film programs 
liked by the shoppers and the loop workers. 
As much as an entire series has been re- 
peated by teachers in school programs. At 
the request of high school students, the 
Library is preparing to repeat the “Music 
at Noon” series at a more convenient time 
for them. 

Thirty men and women representing 
some 20 different organizations participated 
in a nine-week training course for film 
discussion group leaders conducted in 1952 
in cooperation with the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Education. A similar course 
will be offered in the fall of 1953. 

Within the Library, VAS works closely 
with the Museum and Readers Advisory 
Service in planning science and adult edu- 
cation programs and with the Publicity 
Office in the publicizing of individual films 
and the popular noon film hour. Through 
the well-developed contacts of Publicity 
Director Sarah L. Wallace, VAS receives 
excellent newspaper coverage at all times. 

During the national AFL Union Indus- 
tries Show held in the Minneapolis Audi- 
torium in April of this year, various types of 
Library audio-visual material were displayed 


in the booth of the employees of the two 
Library AFL Unions. 


In the developing of good public relations 
between the VAS and other outside groups, 
department members take part in local film 
societies, as the Twin City Film Council, 
the Minneapolis Film Society and the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the Greater Minne- 
apolis Council of Churches. They partici- 
pate in audio-visual, adult education and 
other local and national activities and con- 
ferences. They attempt to improve their 
usefulness to the service by taking audio- 
visual courses offered by the University of 
Minnesota and other local educational insti- 
tutions. 








The Relationship of a College Audio-Visual 
Center to the Library 


Ricuarp S. MiITcHELL 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, State Teachers College, St. Cloud 


All school libraries should provide the 
kinds of service which make it easier for 
teachers and pupils to use audio-visual ma- 
terials. Three important factors in giving 
such service include keeping an up-to-date 
file of catalogs and lists of available films, 
filmstrips, flat pictures, and recordings; 
cataloging (indexing) the materials which 
the school has purchased; and storing pic- 
tures, filmstrips and recordings. Once it has 
become established that these lists and in- 
dexes are in a room that is accessible during 
the entire school day, teachers and pupils 
will find it easier to make use of AV ma- 
terials in the enrichment of their course. 

On some days half of those who go into 
the new St. Cloud State Teachers College 
library building enter not to learn from 
books, but rather to use the audio-visual 
center materials, sound motion pictures, edu- 
cational television and radio programs, 
phonograph disc and magnetic tape sound 
recordings, filmstrips and slides. 

For example, groups of students studying 
techniques of teaching may on some occa- 
sions be better served by the vivid dramatic 
illustration of sound motion pictures than 
by printed words. Students in search of in- 
formation enter this library less frequently 
to examine one certain medium of com- 
munication than to examine widely for the 
medium of communication in which a par- 
ticular educational job is done best. And for 
the student in search of information who 
wants to gain answers to his questions efh- 
ciently and effectively, it is logical that he 
find in one place not only books but all ma- 
terials which will help in his search for facts. 
In a teachers college the student who is a 
future teacher will often want not only to 
find information but to discover in which 
form it can best be taught to others. Fre- 
quently this means audio-visual materials. 

As audio-visual materials, sound motion 
picture films, tape-recorded educational pro- 
grams, telecasts, broadcasts, filmstrips, micro- 
films, phonograph recordings, flat-pictures, 
and projection picture slides join printed 
materials as increasingly important tools for 


communicating ideas, librarians must con- 
sider carefully the nature of their newly 
extended responsibilities. If library patrons 
require an extended and more diversified 
service which includes audio-visual ma- 
terials, then many librarians may need addi- 
tional training beyond that which they al- 
ready secure. Furthermore, the financial 
support provided for libraries will have to 
be sufficiently increased to buy these new 
materials and provide for additional per- 
sonnel with audio-visual training. 

Since libraries of books provide facilities 
where books may be read, it is not surprising 
that a library with an audio-visual center 
needs facilities for the use of audio-visual 
materials, the projection of pictures, and the 
playing of recordings. A description of these 
physical facilities in the new St. Cloud State 
Teachers College library was written for the 
June, 1952 issue of Minnesota Libraries by 
our librarians, Miss Edith Grannis and Miss 
Mamie Martin, who have kindly read this 
manuscript. 

Providing teachers and students with in- 
structional materials, both printed and 
audio-visual, is a big and complex job. The 
required skills are so varied and detailed 
that few individuals will have the skill, and 
fewer will have the time, to do this combina- 
tion of library and audio-visual jobs without 
the help of co-workers. In a college like 
ours, we need both our staff of librarians 
and a staff of audio-visual specialists. The 
librarians of printed materials and the audio- 
visual specialists, working together as a 
team, can provide a more efficient learning 
center with many diverse types of instruc- 
tional materials conveniently located and 
made easily available. 

From the viewpoint of an audio-visual 
specialist, certain competencies of each 
group, librarians and audio-visual workers, 
and certain work requirements in a com- 
bined library-AV center, make some divi- 
sions of labor expedient. What can best be 
done by librarians? What will the AV spe- 
cialists most likely do? How will their work 
differ? And, of course, the work assign- 
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ments in any particular institution will 
wisely reflect the experience, training, skills, 
and interests of the workers involved. 


Over many years our librarians have built 
an extensive file of mounted flat pictures. 
They use exhibits, display cases, and posters 
to announce, inform, and promote interest 
in books, and they have the responsibility 
for securing and using microfilms. These 
typical audio-visual procedures are a part of 
the librarian’s regular work. 


The librarians serve patrons of the audio- 
visual center by maintaining a selected file 
of film library catalogs. Many of these have 
been hard-cover bound, and while some are 
retained on open reference shelves, others 
which are duplicate copies are made avail- 
able for loan and circulation. The Library 
of Congress printed cards for films are be- 
ing received and placed in catalog drawers 
by the librarians. 

The librarians use filmstrips, motion pic- 
tures, and opaque-projected materials in the 
conveniently accessible audio-visual equipped 
classrooms when they present the one week 
unit in library use to every freshman English 
class. These and other facilities of the 
audio-visual center are used extensively by 
the library staff in teaching students who 
will become school librarians. Because 
many of these students may someday need 
to know more about audio-visual materials 
as well as printed materials, they are urged 
to enroll in an audio-visual education class 
in addition to their library science studies. 

For those who plan to work in the library 
of tomorrow, with its audio-visual ma- 
terials, it is a real advantage to study now 
in a library that already has a modern audio- 
visual education program to serve the stu- 
dent and be observed by him. 

The audio-visual center staff members are 
familiar with many materials and often 
make film rental recommendations on the 
basis of personal acquaintance with the film 
material. When films are as numerous as 
books, this personal acquaintance with the 
details of the contents will undoubtedly be- 
come less likely! Most of the films shown at 
the College are rented from out-of-town film 
rental libraries. The audio-visual _ staff 
processes the film rental order, sending it 
to the correct film rental library, after help- 
ing the teacher select films to fit his course 
of study. Film booking confirmations are 
received and projection service scheduled 


either in specially designed audio-visual 
center classrooms or in other classrooms of 
other campus buildings to which portable 
projectors may be taken. The center itself, 
with air conditioning and light and sound 
control, is a learning environment especially 
designed for the use and production of 
audio-visual materials. It represents a major 
job done by the audio-visual staff, with the 
help of the Student-Faculty Audio-Visual 
Committee, to promote use of projected and 
recorded materials. 


A second large task assumed by the audio- 
visual staff in the college library audio-visual 
center is the preparation of the separate 
audio-visual budget and the purchase re- 
quests which secure the service and ma- 
terial. This must be done carefully so that 
we can say with sincerity that we have never 
spent a tax dollar less wisely than we spend 
our own. A lesser job is getting the right 
material or film from the post office or film 
library and delivering it to the right room 
at the right time for the right class with a 
correctly operating and set-up projector of 
the type needed. With as many as thirty 
film showings a day, the opportunities for 
momentary carelessness to cause chaos are 
all too great. Actually a scheduled film 
showing or other audio-visual service need 
rarely fail to take place as planned. After a 
film has been projected, of course, it must 
be returned in the right container to the 
right film library. Rental charges must be 
approved and sent to the business office for 
payment, and evaluation and perhaps at- 
tendance reports provided. Equipment is 
checked and readied for its next use. Audio- 
visual specialists can expedite the use of 
films because they have the training to get 
jobs of this type done. 


For many years the values and methods 
of using books educationally have been well- 
developed and generally accepted. Because 
audio-visual materials are newer, their asso- 
ciated specialists must be concerned both 
with making these materials available and 
with improving conditions under which 
they are used. This makes a difference in 
the work of the audio-visual staff as com- 
pared with that of librarians concerned pri- 
marily with printed materials. The librarians 
may indeed find continuing challenge in the 
work of improving student use of books, 
but this kind of proselytizing should no 
longer be necessary to induce faculty mem- 
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bers to use books and other printed ma- 
terials correctly. But teachers need encour- 
agement and help in the initiation as well 
as the use of the newer audio-visual ma- 
terials. Audio-visual leaders generally have 
a missionary work to do which as yet has 
barely begun. 

People are trained to use printed ma- 
terials, but they still need much help in their 
use of audio-visual education tools in order 
to secure from them their fullest educational 
value. These have too long been thought 
of primarily as entertainment, as in the 
Hollywood slogan, “Movies are your best 
entertainment.” A big job for audio-visual 
workers is to show the why and the how 
of their basic belief that movies can be 
essential also for effective education. 

The audio-visual center of this library in- 
cludes simple facilities for local production 


of movies, slides, radio, and tape-recorded 
programs. The college fine arts, industrial 
arts, and science departments can give aid in 
the construction of large displays and ex- 
hibits, 

With such full audio-visual facilities in a 
library building, some may ask if there is 
danger that audio-visual materials will 
crowd out the printed materials. Books are 
here to stay. They will be supplemented 
but not supplanted by films and other audio- 
visual materials, which will often serve to 
provide an experience that will make the 
printed words more meaningful. 

The modern library will have audio-visual 
materials and specialists to help do Jetter, 
in the future, the educational job it has done 
well in the different world of the past, in 
which librarians have so often helped some- 
one find the key to learning within the open 
pages of well chosen books. 








—— Spring County Library Conference —— 


On May 16, a meeting of the County Section of the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation was held in the exhibition room of the St. Paul Public Library, with 
twenty-five librarians in attendance, a goodly representation from fourteen coun- 
ties. 

Until late afternoon this enthusiastic and vocal group was engaged in a 
lively give-and-take, threshing out common problems and policies. Luncheon 
at the Covered Wagon restaurant afforded a pleasant interlude during which 
discussions were continued on an informal level. 


Mrs. Ruth Palmer, Ramsey County Library, presided at both sessions as 
Section Chairman. A panel consisting of Mrs. Margaret Leonard, Blue Earth 
County Library, and Eugene McLane, Martin County Library, introduced the 
several subjects under consideration: methods of computing library statistics; 
county library service to schools; types of service offered throughout the state. 
Mr. Schunk, Miss Ersted and Miss Mayne of the State Library Division were 
on hand to answer questions and offer helpful suggestions. 


Plans were announced for the Section’s fall meeting, at which Miss Helen 
Kremer of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission will be guest speaker. 


The opinion of those present was that the success of this spring meeting 
indicated interest in repetition in 1954, and a motion to that effect was carried. 














A School Librarian Coordinates 
the Audio-Visual Program 


Mrs. MyrtLte Hoverson 


Librarian, Public Schools, Proctor, Minnesota 


In recent years the school library move- 
ment has gained momentum, and as edu- 
cators recognize its possibilities, it will con- 
tinue to gain. As curriculum planners ad- 
vocate doing away with the single text and 
require extensive use of supplementary ma- 
terials, they also discover the importance of 
centralizing the tools of learning. For cen- 
turies books were the sole stock of libraries, 
both public and private, and it is only in 
comparatively recent years that even clip- 
pings, maps, charts, magazines, and flat pic- 
tures have been added to their collections. 
In the schools the library was the logical 
place to put them. Now, “Here come the 
audio-visual aids.” 

Our high school library, where we have 
combined the tools of learning, includes 
library books, audio-visual materials, and 
texts. The first job to be done in coordinat- 
ing the audio-visual materials was that of 
gathering together from every department 
all film strips, records, and equipment. This 
included some from each of the consolidated 
school districts. The feeling at first was, 
“These are ours . . . we want them when 
we need them, our P.T.A. bought them for 
us.” However, when all audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment were finally rounded 
up, we found that some were ready to be 
discarded or traded in on new equipment. 
Of the remainder, some needed repairs, and 
all needed to be cleaned, inventoried, and 
cataloged. 

Dealers were cooperative and helpful in 
getting the equipment in shape and teach- 
ing some of the reliable students how to 
operate the machines. The State Department 
of Education provided help in both library 
and audio-visual fields by assisting with the 
in-service training of teachers and advising 
on problems involved in the administration 
and selection of audio-visual materials. One 
such problem was that of obtaining funds 
for equipment, for repair and up-keep, for 
ordering, cataloging, and evaluating ma- 
terials and for publicizing them to those 
concerned with the curriculum of our school. 
Finally, clerical assistance had to be pro- 


vided so that the librarian could be free to 
review and evaluate materials and offer 
guidance to teachers and students in select- 
ing and using them. For instance, when 
folklore material is wanted, the librarian 
can say, “Here are books and pictures.” 
“Have you tried the opaque projector?” or, 
“You might be interested in these film 
strips”; “These records might be stimulat- 
ing, too!” “This new text has a good section 
on folklore.” Everything is at one’s finger- 
tips, now that all of the library’s audio-visual 
materials can be found by using the card 
catalog. During their library classes, stu- 
dents are taught the meaning of the symbols 
FS and REC that appear above the call 
number. They are encouraged to use film 
strips and records as well as books; in fact, 
use of audio-visual materials often leads to 
the reading of books. 


With all materials centralized, the teachers 
in our system are becoming more and more 
library conscious. I have discovered that the 
library has become a popular place for meet- 
ings on curriculum planning, and teachers 
from all six of our schools use the curriculum 
laboratory room in selecting new texts for 
evaluation. We have found the following 
professional books to be valuable: Edward 
A. Krug’s Curriculum Planning, James 
Kinder’s Audio-Visual Materials and Tech- 
niques, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Aids, 
Margaret Walraven’s Library Guidance for 
Teachers, and Amo DeBernardis’s Projec- 
tionist’s Handbook. 


Our films are selected and ordered in the 
spring, and, at the beginning of the new 
school year, each teacher is given a list of 
the films to use in planning her teaching 
program. Each school has a set of guides 
ready for its use. A truck and driver deliver 
the films weekly on a planned circuit. 

We have a booklet entitled Just Ask for It 
which lists film strips and slides, sample 
texts, records and sets of books, equipment, 
special catalogs, and other professional ma- 
terials. In response to teachers’ requests, by 
telephone or requisition, materials can be 
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delivered hourly or daily by the school busses 
or panel truck. 

During the year we have used 227 films, 
half of these being shown as many as five or 
six times each. In addition, several hundred 
film strips and many phonograph records 
were active, and circulation of books and 
periodicals increased. 

Last year an extension course, offered by 
the University of Minnesota, was held in the 
Proctor High School library with about 
twenty-five teachers in attendance. Some 
were from nearby schools, but at least twenty 
were elementary teachers in our own school 
district. This program created interest and 
enthusiasm in the audio-visual field and in 
the library as well, since it helped teachers 
to become familiar with the library as a ma- 
terials center. Several workshops for teach- 
ers have also been held, and next fall we 
will have a joint meeting of P. T. A.’s to 
acquaint parents with audio-visual materials. 

Our school has a projectionist club, and 
this year there are at least two students in 
every class from sixth grade up who can 
operate the sixteen-millimeter projector for 
classroom use, while others have become 
proficient in assembly projection. For the 
various organizations in our school district 
that use our equipment we are able to pro- 
vide student-operators who are capable of 
locating trouble and caring for equipment. 
A trained operator always accompanies our 
equipment, and is responsible for its return 





following requests from their patrons: 


Tidey (Heidi) 


Custard’s last stand 
Wild Bill Hiccough 





Tangled Titles 


The Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Public Library reports they have received the 


Forty ways to amuse a dog (Forty days of Musa Dagh) 


Rosey cushion magazine (Rosicrucian) 


Educated book (Enchanted book) 


Thanks to Ione Nelson and Doris Friedman for sending these. 


on time for school the following day. When 
they want to use these materials for class 
parties or group meetings, classes may make 
arrangements for the use of public address 
systems and other equipment, with teacher 
and operator sharing responsibility. 

We also have a student library club whose 
members take care of the filing of film strips, 
records, catalogs, and various other materials. 
They help with the charging and shelv- 
ing of books; they review books and scan for 
material for the vertical file and help to keep 
both the student body and the faculty in- 
formed about audio-visual and library activi- 
ties. This year the library assistants wear 
large wooden pins on which the words 
“Library Staff” are painted in the school 
colors; thus, they are easily identified when 
help is needed by students or faculty. In 
assembly on Awards Day, students receive 
recognition in some form—pins and guards 
for library service or cards stating that they 
are capable projectionists. Both boys and 
girls take part in all library activities. In- 
terest runs high, and we find that we can 
obtain student help for any period from 
eight-fifteen in the morning until the school 
day is over and, when needed, for evenings 
as well, 

These boys and girls are developing a 
sense of responsibility and service which 
they can carry over into the community and 
which will help them to become useful 
adult citizens. 

















The Film Council Story 


Tom Hope 


Chairman, Minnesota Film Council 


What is the Film Council of America? 

In the words of its executive director, Dr. 
Paul Wagner of Evanston, Illinois, it is a 
“catalytic agent.” As Dr. Wagner explained 
at the third annual state meeting in Minne- 
apolis in March of this year, “The FCA is 
the middle man between the many organi- 
zations in the position of and desiring to 
use films on the one hand and the agencies 
producing and distributing films on the 
other hand.” 

Wagner went on to compare his job with 
that of the founders of the Coca Cola busi- 
ness. “They broadened and built their busi- 
ness from a soda fountain operation of 
relatively small size into the tremendous in- 
dustry that it is today by achieving mass 
distribution through the introduction of bot- 
tled Coke. Now the film leaders of the na- 
tion want to give the same mass distribution 
emphasis to films for adult education that 
the Coke people did for their product many 
years ago.” 

The film Council grew out of a war- 
time organization developed to stimulate the 
use of morale and incentive films in indus- 
try. It did such a fine job that the committee 
responsible for the war task felt that a 
peacetime group should continue the good 
work, 

Local chapters began to spring up around 
the country. The Carnegie Foundation 
granted them funds for setting up a na- 
tional office. This support continued through 
last year, while the FCA experimented and 
tried out different approaches to the non- 
theatrical film problem of the nation. The 
public libraries played an important part in 
this formative period. Many of them gave 
leadership through the establishment of film 
departments and film information centers. 

Early in 1952, Dr. Paul A. Wagner was 
chosen Executive Secretary as the Film 
Council of America went through a reor- 
ganization program, streamlining its entire 
operation and broadening its appeal. The 
Ford Foundation through the Fund for 
Adult Education showed its interest by mak- 


ing three sizeable grants for specific proj- 
ects—film preview centers, film discussion 
series, and the development of local film 
councils and film information centers. 

Minnesota ranks as one of the leading 
areas in the country for the film council 
movement. Four local chapters are active in 
the state — International Falls, St. Cloud, 
Duluth and the Twin Cities. Film informa- 
tion centers are located in these five cities 
and in several others—Owatonna, Mankato, 
Windom, Rochester, and Worthington. 

In the Twin City and Duluth councils the 
membership is made up of persons engaged 
directly in audio-visual work and those who 
might be called “non professionals” (those 
only interested in the use of films as a minor 
part of their job). In St. Cloud and Inter- 
national Falls, the councils are entirely “non 
professional” in make-up. 

Coordinating the interest in film council 
work throughout the state is a group called 
the Minnesota Film Council Committee. 
This Committee is active in a number of 
statewide projects. It publishes a “News- 
letter” ($1.00 a year) to keep people posted 
about films and film people in Minnesota. 
It is also starting the tremendous task of 
gathering together a Minnesota directory 
(union list) of all films in the state. No 
state has this type of list yet. It has aroused 
a great deal of interest and will be watched 
closely to see how well it is accepted. Such 
a list would supplement, but not replace, 
selection tools like the Educational Film 
Guide, monthly film magazines and others. 

The Committee, made up of representa- 
tives from all over the state, is working on 
plans to strengthen the film information 
centers and help them to be of real service 
in their communities. Officers for the com- 
ing year are Tom Hope, Chairman (Mana- 
ger, General Mills Film Dept.), E. Dudley 
Parsons, Vice Chairman (Audio-Visual Con- 
sultant, Minneapolis Public Schools), and 
Arnold Luce, Secretary-Treasurer (A-V 
Consultant, State Department of Educa- 
tion). 








Film Information Centers 


E. DupLey Parsons 


Visual Coordinator, Minneapolis Public Schools 


The personable young matron approached 
the librarian’s desk shyly and with hesita- 
tion. 

“I am program chairman of our Young 
Mothers’ Club,” she began. “We think we 
would like to study the development of 
young children. Can you suggest some 
books to read?” ‘The librarian, smiling 
pleasantly, seeks to answer the question with 
the efficiency born of her training and ex- 
perience both with books and with people. 
She knows where to look for material; she 
appraises her customer and guides her skill- 
fully into appropriate choices. The woman 
leaves the library with the pleasant feeling 
that her mission has been accomplished. 
This scene in all its infinite variations is 
repeated many times a day in every library 
in the land. 

Nor are books the only material handled 
so expertly. There are periodicals, clippings, 
phonograph records, pictures and picture 


sets, maps, projection slides, and—(but are - 


there? )—motion picture films. 


The librarian depends upon training, ac- 
cumulated experience and certain standard 
reference sources for the information upon 
which judgment and guidance is based. 
Perhaps it is because the widespread use of 
the informational film is so recent; because 
library training in film selection is just be- 
coming generally available; and because 
standard reference sources for film informa- 
tion are not well known, that librarians 
have not, to this time, generally included 
film information among their services. Or 
perhaps it is because of the mechanical 
aspects of film projection and film care. Or, 
again, perhaps it is because films, unlike 
books, are not usually found in great variety 
in libraries. 

But these are transient reasons, and in 
time, the services rendered to groups 
through the mass media of communication 
will take their proper place with the services 
now rendered to individuals through library 
materials of many kinds. 


The librarian who feels a sense of re- 
sponsibility for helping adult groups in the 


community through the mass media can 
initiate this kind of service by establishing 
a Film Information Center. In its beginning 
phase, such a center need be .no more 
tangible than a favorable attitude, on the 
part of the librarian toward the non- 
theatrical film. Such an attitude is evidenced 
by a willingness to help those who seek 
information about films. The need to direct 
the inquiring public to the film information 
center suggests that there should be a defi- 
nite Jocation and a sign or label of identifica- 
tion. The librarian will soon discover the 
need for reference sources. The Educational 
Film Guide, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company is comparable, in this field, to 
reference sources with which the librarian 
is already familiar. In addition, the Edu- 
cator’s Guide to Free Films, published by 
the Educator’s Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, contains a wealth of material, 
conveniently classified. Catalogs of films, 
issued by local film rental libraries will prove 
useful. The Film Council of America, act- 
ing through the Minnesota Film Council 
Committee is now perfecting its plans for 
the establishment of Film Information 
Centers offering the minimum service sug- 
gested above. The Minnesota Committee is 
at work preparing a union film list for the 
state. This list will include film titles and 
their availability from the many established 
film libraries in the state. 

The librarian will find many opportuni- 
ties to expand the services of the Film In- 
formation Center. Previews of selected and 
related films before an interested group of 
key people is a very welcome activity. The 
Film Council can also be of service here 
through their film preview “packages.” 

The Film Information Center might spon- 
sor, as a part of its regular adult education 
activities, a Film Discussion group. The 
Film Council has prepared two Film Dis- 
cussion Program Series: Great Men and 
Great Issues in Our American Heritage and 
World Affairs Are Your Affairs. These 
package programs include a film for each 
program, a book of essays correlated with 
the films, and a program leader’s guide. 








Planning the Physical Features of a School 
Library to Include an Audio-Visual Center 


JEANETTE BENSON 


Elementary School Librarian, Hopkins, Minn. 


The many schools that fail to provide 
central places for the storage of their audio- 
visual equipment and materials too often find 
that they clutter up the principal’s office or 
become scattered about the building. This 
had been the case at the Harley Hopkins 
Elementary School for some time when the 
faculty decided that the many audio-visual 
aids that were provided were not being used 
to the best advantage. Consequently when an 
addition to the school building was planned, 
it was decided that the library would include 
an audio-visual headquarters, forming an 
important center from which all types of 
materials would be circulated. The library 
is responsible for collecting and housing, in- 
dexing and circulating all these materials. 
It took cooperative planning on the part of 
the architect, the superintendent, school 
board members, teachers, and others to pro- 
vide the facilities needed. Miss Ersted of 
the Library Division and Mr. Welke of the 
Audio-Visual Division at the University 
also were very helpful. 

In planning a library the location is of 
primary importance. For greatest conven- 
ience the library at Harley Hopkins is cen- 
trally located, near the classes which will 
use it most, and near the office and main 
door. It consists of a large, attractive read- 
ing room and an adjacent room which serves 
a dual purpose, part of it being a work- 
room, the other part an audio-visual center. 
The workroom section, which provides a 
place for the librarian to store library sup- 
plies and process new books, has a sink, 
regulation book shelves, magazine shelving, 
a work table, and storage space. The audio- 
visual portion of the room has special open 
and closed cupboard space designed for the 
storage of films, film strips, recordings, pic- 
tures, maps, posters, magazines, and other 
materials. Large shallow drawers have been 
built to store posters, flat maps, and pictures 
too large for the picture file. The top of one 
of these storage cabinets, which is near the 
center of the room, serves as a projection 
table, so that films or film strips can easily 
be shown on the white wall at one end of 


the room. The room is artificially lighted 
and has four conveniently-located double 
outlets. It houses all the audio-visual equip- 
ment and provides a place where teachers 
or students can preview materials. Because 
it was planned carefully, the combination 
workroom and audio-visual center is a func- 
tional room with adequate storage place for 
all types of materials. 

The light, spacious reading room which is 
adjacent to the workroom also has had much 
thoughtful planning. Windows are above 
the shelving on one wall, and a large win- 
dow extends to the floor on the wall oppo- 
site. Concentrated effort has been put forth 
to allow for an adequate amount of truly 
functional shelf space. Open and adjustable 
shelving, in heights suited to the needs of 
young children, surrounds the entire room. 
Light oak paneling is used above the shelv- 
ing. The wall behind the shelving has been 
covered with bulletin board material, so that 
the removal of the shelves in any section will 
provide space for displays. The vertical file, 
an essential tool in any modern library, con- 
tains clippings, newspaper articles, pictures, 
and pamphlets. The school’s current maga- 
zines are housed on tilted shelves located 
near the fireplace. Provision for audio-visual 
materials has also been made in the main 
reading room, where there are four double 
electric outlets for phonographs, radios, or 
other audio-visual equipment, which may be 
used by the librarian, teachers, or students. 

The one great advantage of having a well- 
developed library with an audio-visual cen- 
ter is that all the books, pamphlets, films, 
film strips, and other materials are indexed 
in and circulated from one department. The 
preparation of one catalog for all audio- 
visual and printed resources encourages the 
use of many kinds of materials, all of which 
are accessible from one source. 

While there are several accepted ways of 
organizing audio-visual aids, in the Harley 
Hopkins school all the film strips have been 
given Dewey Decimal numbers, and are 
numerically arranged in a special cabinet. 
Orange colored cards are used in the cata- 
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log, so that the users know immediately that 
film strips as well as books on a given sub- 
ject are available. It is the responsibility of 


visual materials are to supplement each 
other. The library becomes a real teaching 
center when materials of instruction, aside 





from the textbooks, are housed and distrib- 
uted from one place. One person, the li- 
brarian, is in charge, and teachers think of 
her not only as a distributor of materials 
but also as a teacher who is interested in 
the entire instructional program. 


the librarian to acquaint the teachers and 
students with all the materials to help them 
know what is available in the school. There 
must be close cooperation between the teach- 
ers and the librarian if books and audio- 


University of Minnesota Library School 
—_— Announces Changes a 


Effective July 1, 1953, the Division of Library Instruction at the University of Minnesota, 
formerly under the University Librarian, will become a regular department of the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts. This action represents one of the recommendations included in 
a study of the needs of the Division made during the summer and fall of 1952, at the request of 
President J. L. Morrill and E. B. Stanford, Director of Libraries and Director of the Division. 


Under the new arrangement, the Division will be designated as the Library School and will 
enjoy a status comparable to that of other professional schools in the Arts College, such as the 
School of Journalism, the School of Social Work, etc. A committee has been appointed to assist 
Dean McDiarmid in the selection of a full time Director for the school. 


Here at Minnesota, the designation of the Library School as a unit of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts is particularly fortunate, since the Dean of S. L. A., E. W. McDiarmid, 
is, through his former experience as University Librarian and Director of the Division of Library 
Instruction, so fully conversant with the problems and objectives of education for librarianship. 


A second recommendation adopted by the Board of Regents will discontinue both the under- 
graduate major in Library Science and the fifth year B.S. in L.S., as degree offerings, at the end 
of the current academic year. The effect of this action, taken to meet the new accreditation 
requirements of the A. L. A., adopted last year, will be to put professional instruction in librarian- 
ship on a graduate level, with degrees to be subject to the requirements of the Graduate School. 


An undergraduate minor sequence will be continued to meet the state certification require- 
ments for students in the College of Education who wish to qualify for teaching positions involv- 
ing part-time library work. 


During the period of transition to the full graduate program, students who have already 
started Bachelor’s degree sequences in Library Science will, insofar as possible, be permitted to 
complete such programs. After Spring Quarter, 1953, however, no new students may begin 
work toward the discontinued undergraduate Library Science degrees. Undergraduate courses 
will continue only for the teacher-librarian minor sequence and as prerequisite courses for 
admission to the graduate program. 

E. B. STANFORD 
Director of Libraries and 
Director, Division of Library Instruction 

















Library Films 


The films and filmstrips listed here may 
be borrowed from the Library Division for 
showing in. Minnesota communities or 
schools. No fee is charged for this service. 


Films 
Books and People; the Wealth Within. 

American Library Association, 1947. 14 

min. Sound, color. 

Produced for the Alabama Public Library 
Service Division by the Southern Educa- 
tional Film Production Service. 

“Shows a state (Alabama) library exten- 
sion agency in action and how it helps local 
communities in establishing county library 
service. It also portrays the services of the 
county library to its people and is unusually 
successful in showing the many types of 
people served and the many uses they make 
of books and other materials. Services to 
both races are shown and very naturally 
handled. Nearly everyone who has seen 
the film speaks of its high human interest 
element.” A.L.A. 


It’s All Yours. Pocket Books, 1945. 11 min. 

Sound. 

“Designed to encourage teen-age audi- 
ences to read and own books, the film stars 
Ralph Bellamy in a story which takes him 
back to his youth, to all the familiar spots 
—the fields where he played ball, the stores, 
the stream where he fished, and the library. 
And as he looks back over his career he 
realizes the benefit and pleasure which books 
had brought to his life.” Educational Film 
Guide. 


Library on Wheels. National Film Board of 

Canada, 1945. 13 min. Sound. 

“Tells the story of the Fraser Valley union 
library and stresses the importance of books 
not only to the Valley people but to people 
all over Canada. Film shows librarians tak- 
ing courses such as are given at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and McGill University.” 
Booklist. 


Library Story. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1952. 15 min. Sound, color. 


Filmed in Wilmette, Illinois, Public Li- 

brary. 

“Shows the various services provided by a 
modern public library. This library is seen 
to provide a useful and interesting collec- 
tion of books, books in Braille for the blind, 
meeting room for discussion groups, and an 
art exhibit.” Educational Film Guide. 
New Chapters. American Library Associ- 

ation, 1948. 14 min. Sound, color. Pro- 

duced by the National Film Board of 

Canada. 

“Shows the part the public library can 
play as a workshop, lecture hall and resource 
center for the planned cultural activity of 
the community. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the provision of the facilities for 
children’s activities in the fields of art, 
music, story-telling and play reading.” Edu- 
cational Film Guide. 

“Recommended highly for showing at 
library conferences — state, regional, or na- 
tional; and for showings to library school 
classes specializing in children’s work, or 
people in the community who are interested 
in improved library service.” Library Jour- 
nal. 


Filmstrips 
The Library Series. Set of 6 filmstrips. 
Young America Films, Inc. 
The book. 42 frames. 
Dewey decimal system. 43 frames. 
The card catalog. 44 frames 
The dictionary, Part I. 44 frames 
The dictionary, Part II. 34 frames 
The encyclopedia. 41 frames 
How to Use an Encyclopedia. Popular Sci- 
ence, 1948. 51 frames 
“Explains the basic elements of encyclo- 
pedia use in an actual classroom situation.” 
Filmstrip Guide. 
Use Your Library. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1948. 77 frames 
“Divided into three parts, the filmstrip 
shows how to find books, how to find brief 
facts, and how to find magazine articles and 
pamphlets.” 








M.L. A. District Meetings, 1953 


Auice L. Brunat, Vice President 


The primary purpose of the Spring Dis- 
trict Meetings of the Minnesota Library 
Association and the State Library Division 
was to inform librarians, trustees, and 
friends about the temper of the 1953 Legis- 
lature in its rejection of the bill introduced 
to give state aid to public libraries and to 
outline steps necessary to the success of any 
future state aid measure. At each meeting, 
Neil Riley, Minneapolis attorney and legis- 
lative adviser to M. L. A., dynamically an- 
alyzed what the obstacles to the 1953 bill 
were and projected a plan for a responsible 
state-wide organization to bring concerted 
effort in 1955. Questionnaires enlisting the 
help of interested members were signed by 
some 85 people, who promised to hold 
meetings to acquaint others with the pro- 
gram, to act as chairmen, to contact legis- 
lators directly, or to do actual lobbying at 
the 1955 session. 

Following the choices made by majority 
vote at last year’s meetings two additional 
topics were pursued. Speakers on publicity 
were scheduled for the morning meetings of 
librarians, while trustees met to give their 
attention to problems of library lighting. 
During the afternoon sessions, panels of ex- 
perts discussed censorship—its history, recent 
flare-ups, and present dangers to libraries. 
Copies of the Library Bill of Rights, adopted 
by the A. L. A. Council in 1948, were dis- 
tributed. Film showings of The Impresston- 
able Years, The Library Story, or The Road 
to Books brought the afternoons to a close. 
The books included in the A. L. A. list, 
Notable Books of 1952, were exhibited and 
copies of the list, printed by Sturgis, were 
available. Materials having to do with the 
A. L. A. Unesco Gift Coupon project were 
prominently displayed. 

The South Saint Paul Library was host to 
the first meeting on April 17, with Mrs. 
Dorothy Jorstad and Mrs. Victor Kulbitski 
as co-chairmen. Wilbur Fisk, Jr., advertis- 
ing man and former Trustee of the South 
Saint Paul Library, told librarians how to 
merchandise their wares effectively. Panel 
members who presented the censorship 
question were Leo Sonderegger, staff writer, 
Minneapolis Star; John Wallace, State Board 
of Parole; and Elizabeth Bond, Minneapolis 


Public Library. Eleanor Herrmann, St. Paul 
Public Library, was the moderator. 

On April 23, the Chisholm Public Library 
held the meeting sponsored jointly with the 
Range Library Trustees Association and the 
Arrowhead Library Association. Ann Mal- 
nar was the chairman and presided at the 
afternoon session, when Russell J. Schunk, 
State Director of Libraries, spoke on the 
subject, “Minnesota Libraries in the Tacon- 
ite Era.” The banquet, attended by 120, 
was held at the Tibroc Hotel. The principal 
address was given by the Reverend Father 
Michael Skumavc, who spoke in favor of 
censorship. 

Mrs. Merle Lennartson and Mary Baker 
were co-chairmen for the St. Cloud meeting 
on April 29. Sarah L. Wallace, Adminis- 
trative Assistant of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, spoke to librarians on the subject, 
“What is News? Who? When? Where? 
Why?” Panel members who considered the 
problem of censorship in the afternoon were 
Mr. Leo Sonderegger, Dr. Lewis Smith, St. 
Cloud Teachers College; and Marie Knud- 
son, International Falls Public Library. 
David R. Watkins, University of Minnesota 
Library, acted as moderator. 

The following day, May 1, a meeting was 
held in Moorhead. Myrtle T. Rundquist 
had made the locai arrangements, and Ber- 
nard I. Gill planned the program. Miss 
Wallace repeated her talk in the morning, 
and Dr. Catherine Cater, Moorhead Teach- 
ers College, moderated the panel discussion 
on censorship after the luncheon. Partici- 
pants were Dorothy Johnson, Moorhead 
Teachers College; Mrs. Merle Lennartson, 
St. Cloud Public Library; and James Gar- 
rity, Moorhead attorney. This session, like 
the other censorship panels, was followed 
by a lively discussion. 

The final meeting was held in St. James 
on May 8 when the Watonwan County Li- 
brary Board and Mrs. Elsie Brockmeyer 
were hosts. Miss Wallace again spoke on 
library news sources. The panel on censor- 
ship consisted of Margaret Fulmer, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library School, Frederick 
Flynn, College of St. Thomas; and Wayne 
Bassett, Worthington-Nobles County Li- 
braries. Emily Mayne, State Library Divi- 
sion, moderated the discussion. 
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Attendance at the five meetings approxi- 
mated 475. 

Invitations had been sent to the directors 
of library schools, suggesting that students 
be allowed the time to go to at least one 
meeting, but conflicting schedules made at- 
tendance impossible. Concordia College, 
however, sent six students to the Moorhead 
meeting, 





Officers of M. L. A. who attended all 
meetings included Maurine Hoffmann, 
President; Alice Brunat, Vice President; 
Mrs. Helen Sweasy, Second Vice President 
and Chairman, Trustees Section. Other 
Board members attended .one or two meet- 
ings. Mr. Schunk attended all of them. A 
fine spirit of cordiality prevailed, and local 
chairmen did much to stimulate interest. 











Inexpensive But Useful 


Recent publication of the 1950 Census material on population characteristics 
of Minnesota completes a basic collection of economic statistics about Minnesota, 
its counties and its communities. 


Every public library of any size should make this inexpensive reference mate- 
rial available to businessmen and students. Experience shows that many business- 
men in small communities are interested in this type of material, but, because they 
are frequently disappointed in not finding it in their local library they seek it else- 
where. The following material of this type is recommended for purchase: 


1947 Census of Manufacturing. Minneapolis Section. 15¢ 


1948 Census of Business 
Retail Trade. Minnesota Section. 20c 
Wholesale Trade. Minnesota Section. 15¢ 
Service Trades. Minnesota Section. 15¢ 


1950 Census of Agriculture. Minnesota counties, state and economic 
areas. $1.25 


1950 Census of Housing. Minnesota: general characteristics. 50c 


1950 Census of Population. 
Minnesota: Number of Inhabitants. 25¢ 
Minnesota: General Characteristics. 55¢ 


The Minneapolis office of the U. S. Department of Commerce keeps a stock 
of these publications and can give prompt service if the money is enclosed with 
the order. 


The new censuses of business and manufacturing are scheduled to be taken 
in 1954, but it will be some time later before the data are assembled and published. 
If further information about economic sources on Minnesota is desired, please 
write: 

Bernadette A. Becker 

Research Librarian 

Minnesota Department of Business 
Research and Development 
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The State Aijid Bill for Minnesota Libraries 
in the 1953 Legislature 


Neil Riley, Legislative Adviser to the Min- 
nesota Library Association, submitted the 
following report to the Legislative Commit- 
tee. 

The principal authors of the Minnesota 
Library Association-sponsored State Aid to 
Public Libraries bill, which was introduced 
in the last session of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature, were Representatives P. Kenneth 
Peterson of Minneapolis, Alf Bergerud of 
Edina, Dewey Reed of St. Cloud, and Mrs. 
Coya Knutson of Oakley, on House File 
706; and Senators Magnus Wefald of Haw- 
ley and Raphael Salmore of Stillwater, on 
the bill which bore the number, Senate File 
1130. Hereafter, the bill will have the num- 
ber 500 for both House and Senate files. 

Inasmuch as most of the Legislators had 
been definitely committed to supporting and 
working for other legislation before the ses- 
sion commenced, it was difficult to secure 
sponsors for the bill, and we felt very for- 
tunate to have such truly outstanding 
authors. 

As H. F. 706, the bill successfully passed 
the Towns and Counties Committee after 
several hearings and went to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The Senate bill, S. F. 
1130, received a brief hearing by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Senate, but action 
was deferred, pending the determination of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
which would actually have the last word on 
the bill’s chances. 

In the presentation before the House and 
Senate committees, the point was stressed 
that what was being asked was not an in- 
crease in the levy upon the taxpayers of the 
State of Minnesota, but rather an evalua- 


tion of the social gains to be realized from 
the investment of the money required for 
this “state aid to education” bill, compared 
with the benefits now being realized and to 
be realized in the future from other items 
for which the State and the members of the 
Legislature contemplated spending funds. 
One illustration used was the University’s 
request for $750,000 for an addition to the 
library of the law school. It was pointed out 
that a considerably lesser sum invested 
throughout the State in the various libraries 
would reach an infinitely larger number of 
people and be of considerably more benefit. 

Various technical difficulties with the bill 
as worded were eliminated by a proposed 
amendment, which had not, however, actu- 
ally been introduced, when the Appropria- 
tions Committee finally decided that there 
had not been a sufficiently great expression 
of need throughout the State for this type 
of legislation. 

The reasons for the lack of success of the 
bill at this session were several. Among the 
more important were (1) the Legislature 
was, of necessity, placing economy before 
all other considerations; (2) few Legislators 
were acquainted with the needs in their own 
particular districts and with the desires of 
their constituents. As a direct result of the 
interest manifested at the five district meet- 
ings of MLA this spring, it is expected that 
a much stronger statewide organization will 
develop to educate the public in the mean- 
ing of legislation for state aid to libraries 
and its desirable effects. 


Gienn M. Lewis 
Chairman, Legislative Committee 
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Library Film Bureau 


On March 2nd the St. Paul Public Library 
Film Bureau was established. A_ gift of 
$2,000 by the Friends of the St. Paul Public 
Library made possible the purchase of the 
initial collection of films. While the Film 
Bureau is very new, the audience which it 
reaches is steadily increasing, numbering 
over five thousand persons last month. Cur- 
rently there are fifty-nine films available for 
circulation. The existence of the Film Bu- 
reau has attracted other gifts, among them 
$185 from the New Century Club and $80 
from the St. Paul Audubon Society. It 
serves only library card holders in St. Paul 
and Ramsey County. Mrs. Agatha L. Klein 
is in charge of the Film Bureau. 

The following rules governing its service 
may be of interest to other libraries con- 
templating the establishment of a similar 
service. 


Where, What and Who May Borrow? 


The Film Bureau of the St. Paul Public 
Library is housed in a room off the main 
floor lobby of the Main Library. It is open 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday. 

16mm. sound, black and white, or col- 
ored, educational films may be borrowed 
without charge by delegated representa- 
tives of adult organizations and groups 
on a regular library card after an appli- 
cation for film use has been accepted by 
the Film Bureau. 

No admission fee may be charged to see 
any film borrowed from the Film Bureau. 


Bookings and Loan Period 

Films may be booked by telephone or 
in person and should be reserved as far in 
advance as possible. They may be picked 
up at the Film Bureau between 12:30 and 
5:30 on the day they are to be used and 
must be returned by 12:30 the following 
day. One hour running time is the maxi- 
mum film loan for one program. 


Overdue Films 


A fine of 25 cents an hour is charged 
for each overdue film. Films are booked 
very closely so must be returned promptly. 


Audience Reports 


An attendance report form accompanies 
all circulated films. It is expected that 
borrowers will fill it out and return it 
with the films. 


Damaged Films 


All films are inspected and repaired be- 
fore being lent and the borrower is held 
responsible for returning them in good 
condition. If a film is lost, damaged or 
needs replacement the Library determines 
the amount due and charges costs to the 
borrower. 


Projectors and How to Operate Them 


The Library has no projectors to lend. 
Film borrowers must provide an accept- 
able 16mm sound projector and an experi- 
enced operator in order to assure careful 
handling of the films. Operators of pro- 
jectors should follow instructions on the 
Film Damage Is Expensive sheet sent with 
each film. 


How to Use Films in Your Program 
Few films are very effective by them- 
selves. They should be introduced and 
then followed by discussion and reading. 


Where Else Can You Obtain Films? 


If the Film Bureau does not have the 
films requested it will give assistance in 
obtaining them from other sources. It has 
catalogs of the holdings in all other Twin 
City Film Libraries and the film catalogs 
of local and national rental sources. 


Language Records 


Records to aid in learning another lan- 
guage are also housed in the Film Bureau. 

Two records and an accompanying 
manual may be borrowed for one week 
on a library card. 


Audio-Visual Workshop 


The role of audio-visual materials in li- 
braries will be studied at an audio-visual 
workshop to be held in Founders Hall on 
the campus of the University of Southern 
California, June 19-21, immediately before 
the annual conference of the American Li- 
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brary Association, also to be held in Los 
Angeles. 


The workshop is being sponsored jointly 
by the American Library Association Audio- 
Visual Board, the School of Librarianship of 
the University of California, and the School 
of Library Science of the University of 
Southern California. 

Librarians in three fields — college and 
university libraries, public libraries, and 
school libraries—each will find workgroup 
sessions designed to meet their particular 
needs and interests. Reports from all work- 
groups will be heard Sunday afternoon, 
June 21. 

Dr. Raynard C. Swank, director of librar- 
ies at Stanford University, will deliver the 
keynote address for the workshop, “Sight 
and Sound in the World of Books.” 

Included on the program will be an exam- 
ination of television and its relation to li- 
braries. The facilities of Channel 28, the 
Los Angeles Area Educational Television 
Channel under the auspices of the Allan 
Hancock Foundation, will be made available 
to the workshop participants. A discussion 
demonstration of television production for 


libraries will be held. 


There also will be a demonstration ses- 
sion of various audio-visual materials, in- 
cluding 16mm films, recordings (musical 
and non-musical), television kinescopes, 
filmstrips, and slides. More workgroups 
will study the inclusion of audio-visual in- 
struction methods in library education. 

Founders Hall, the scene of the workshop, 
is located at University avenue and 34th 
street in Los Angeles. 


Advance registration should be sent to 
Irving Lieberman, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, 4. Fee 
for the entire workshop is $5 (which in- 
cludes the published proceedings). Fee for 
a single day’s attendance is $2.00. 


History Slides 


The Minnesota Historical Society has pro- 
duced a set of 2x2 slides on the Early Lum- 
bering Industry of the state. The pictures 
are authentic reproductions of photographs 


taken of logging camps, the river drive, and 
the life of the lumberjacks. A fine teaching 
guide accompanies each set of slides. The 
slides (30) may be rented or purchased from 
the Historical Society. 


Screen News 


The News Magazine of the Screen, a 
16mm sound motion picture which provides 
current, national, and world events of edu- 
cational significance, will be distributed in 
the Fall of 1953 by the Audio-Visual Exten- 
sion Service of the University of Minnesota. 
Ten different monthly issues will be circu- 
lated to schools of the state for a service 
charge of $1.10 per issue. Each school may 
keep the film for two days before sending 
it along on a circuit. 


Sound Tapes 
The Tapes for Teaching recording serv- 


ice has acquired for use of the schools and 
libraries a series of 15 minute programs en- 
titled, “The Legal Handbook,” which are 
suitable for high school classes in commer- 
cial law or interested adults. Titles of the 
programs are as follows: 1. Legal Ethics; 
2. Think Before You Sign; 3. Buying Your 
Home; 4. Am I Responsible? 5. Your Name 
Is Important; 6. Your Neighbors’ Rights; 
7. Lawmaking; 8. Gifts; 9. Family Support; 
10. Adoption; 11. Estate and Inheritance; 
12. Turning Over Property; and 13. Wills. 


Minnesota Story 


The Minnesota Film Council has pro- 
duced a filmstrip which tells in an interest- 
ing fashion the story of how several film 
councils were organized in the state and 
what activities were carried out by each. A 
sound recording to explain the pictures ac- 
companies the filmstrip and may be had in 
the form of a disc recording which plays at 
334 rpm or on magnetic tape at either 334 
inches/second or 71/4, inches/second. The 
running time of the recording is 13 min- 
utes. This filmstrip may be secured free of 
charge from the state chairman, Tom Hope, 
c/o General Mills, 400 Second Ave. S., Min- 


neapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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Audio-Visual Information Sources 


Compiled by George Erickson and Richard S. Mitchell, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Librarians may wish to use this list so that they can help their school’s audio-visual 


education program. 


General Lists and Catalogs 


Blue Book of 16mm Films, a classified 
annual finding list of films, is published 
by Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Price $2. 


*Educational Film Guide, published bien- 
nially in odd numbered years, with quar- 
terly supplements, is the most important 
single source of information about nearly 
10,000 different educational films, both 
free and rental. An annual subscription 
to this complete service costs about four 
dollars from the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Ave., New York 52. This com- 
pany also prints a filmstrip list. 


*Educational Films, a catalog of the rental 
films available from the Audio-Visual Ex- 
tension Service, 230 Northrup, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, can now 
be had in a new 1953-1957 edition, which 
will probably be supplemented regularly 
by this library’s interesting free news- 
letter Look, Listen, Learn, edited by the 
library’s director, Erwin C. Welke. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, published 
annually, is an important listing of free 
sponsored films. It gives a short synopsis 
of the film as well as its running time and 
producer. Published by the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
Price $6. 

Educators Guide to Free Slide Films, pub- 
lished annually, is a good list of free spon- 
sored filmstrips. Compiled by the Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. Price $3. 


*School Library Materials, issued by the 
Library Division, has an audio-visual sec- 
tion prepared by the State Department of 
Education’s audio-visual consultant, Arn- 
old E. Luce. Free copies are sent monthly, 


except during the summer, to all Minne- 
sota schools and public libraries. 


Periodicals 


Audio-Visual Guide, published nine times a 
year, is available for $3 from 1630 Spring- 
field Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Business Screen, published eight times an- 
nually at six-week intervals, relates news 
and articles on the use of 16mm motion 
pictures in business and industry. Pub- 
lished at 7064 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, 
Illinois. Subscription price $3 per year. 


Educational Screen, published ten times a 
year for $3, was founded in 1922 and is 
now the official magazine of the National 
Education Association Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. Available from 48 E. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Film World, published monthly, is the mag- 
azine with world coverage of news affect- 
ing many phases of use and production of 
16mm motion pictures, filmstrips, and all 
audio-visual materials, including new 
equipment and evaluations of new films. 
$4 per year. Ver Halen Publishing Com- 
pany, 6047 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, California. 


Information and Free Catalog Sources 


Free catalogs of films available for rental 
or loan and information about other audio- 
visual materials and projectors may be 
secured from: 

Association Films, 79 E. Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Coronet Films Inc., whose Minnesota dis- 
tributor is Midwest Audio-Visual Co., 10 
W. 25th Street, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., whose 
Minnesota regional representative is Mr. 
Owen Johnson, 7421 Park Avenue, Minne- 


*May be borrowed from the Library Division—State Department of Education, 369 State Office Building, St. Paul 1, 


Minnesota. 
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apolis 23, Minnesota. This is also source 
of information about feature length films 
of Films, Inc. 

Ideal Pictures, 1915 Chicago Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. 

International Film Bureau, 6 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Audio- 
Visual Supervisor, 32 State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, for catalog and 
information about “Tapes for Teaching,” 
magnetically recorded tapes of educational 
radio programs. 

Minnesota Department of Health, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Campus, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 

Modern Talking Picture Service of Elliot 
Film Company, 1110 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Radio Station KUOM, University of Minne- 
sota, Eddy Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota, for schedule and teachers’ guides for 
educational radio programs. 

Young America Films, c/o St. Paul Book 
and Stationery Company, 55 East Sixth 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Use of Aids and Equipment 
Many questions about techniques of 





audio-visual material utilization and equip- 

ment operation are answered in these books. 

*Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching, Dryden Press, 1946. $4.50. 
This basic text makes specific suggestions 
for classroom procedures, based upon a 
well-developed philosophy of audio-visual 
education. A chapter is devoted to each 
school subject: physical education, voca- 
tional education, geography, etc. 


*Weaver, Gilbert G., and Elroy Bollinger, 
Visual Aids—T heir Construction and Use, 
Van Nostrand, 1949. $4.75. Although 
this text emphasizes industrial arts facili- 
ties to produce models, mock-ups, dis- 
plays, and exhibits, it is a useful how-to- 
do-it book for all teachers who need to 
work with audio-visual equipment, pro- 
jectors, and other materials. 

*Wittich, Walter, and Charles Schuller, 
Audio-Visual Materials —Their Nature 
and Use, Harper, 1953. $6. In a field 
such as audio-visual education, newness is 
important, and this book combines this 
feature admirably with clear illustrations, 
consistent high quality, and completeness. 


*May be borrowed from the Library Division—-State Department of Education, 369 State Office Building, St. Paul 1, 


Minnesota. 
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Minnesota Library Association Fall Conference 


Hotel Lowry, St. Paul 


October 1, 2, 3, 1953 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Thursday, October 1 


Registration 
Exhibits Open 
First GENERAL SESSION 


Greetings—Mayor Daubney 
Legislative Program—Glenn Lewis, Neil Riley 
Business Meeting 


Panel Discussion—Fundamentals of Politics for Librarians— 
Neil Riley, Moderator 


Representative political leaders will participate 


Reception—Saint Paul Public Library 
Hill Reference Library 


Film—Exhibit Room Saint Paul Public Library 


Friday, October 2 


Art in the Library—Ruth Jedermann, Head, Art Department, 
Minneapolis Public Library 


Joint Meeting—Small Public Librarians and Children’s Librarians 


Small Public Librarians—Discussion of reports and records 
Children’s Librarians—Business meeting 


General Luncheon—Hotel Lowry 
Trustees’ Luncheon 


County Librarians 

Experiences in County and Regional Library Development—Helen 
Kremer, Public Library Consultant, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission 

Open House—Agricultural College Library, St. Paul Campus, 
University of Minnesota 


Banquet: Speaker to be announced 


Saturday, October 3 
Breakfast—College Librarians 


Business Meeting 
David Clift, Executive Secretary, American Library Association 


Luncheons—Children’s Librarians 
Reference Librarians 
Hospital and Medical Librarians 














